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Written for the Youth’s Companion. « 
THE TELL-TALE., 

This little bay’s name is Joseph. He is in 
great trouble to day. The dogs in the street, 
even, have found that out, you see they are bark- 
ing at him at a great rate. Joseph is a pretty 
good student and generally minds the rules in 
school hours, but his playmates all dislike him ex- 
ceedingly. Do you wonder why? Just glance 
your eye at the label they have pinned upon his 
back. ‘* Tell-tale!” 1 shouldn’t think they 
would like him—should you?—It is a mark of a 
bad heart to be so willing to expose one’s com- 
panions. Not that you should ever tell a falsehood 
to screen even a favorite playmate from punish- 
ment; but a disposition to expose their faults un- 
necessarily, is both mean and ungenerous. You 
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After a moment's hesitation, with much diffi-|I thought her manner unusually kind nnd winning. 
dence, she replied in substance as follows: ‘‘1 am She had always treated me well, but at thistime 4 
not surprised that one who loves God, and knows|she seemed so affectionate that I could not but, 
the worth of the soul, should look with interest|love her. Before she went out she took from her 
upon every instance of piety seen in the walks of indispensable a dress handkerchief, and asked me 
life in which I am treading. I am well aware|if I would accept it. I thanked her, and before 
how rare those instances are. The great majori-|the sound of her foot was lost upon my ear, my 

ty of servants live and act as though there were} former determination was altered. I resolved I 
no judgment-bar, before which they were one day | would not leave the family during the absence of 

to stand—no all-seeing God to take note of their| Mr. Wilson. ‘‘ But,” said I to myself, ‘“ the first 
doings. I was once among that number. It is) moment he returns I will quit his house for ever. 
owing entirely to the infinite mercy of God in|He shall know that I am not to be trampled on 
Christ that I am not now ranked with the thought-) like a worm.” 

less and impenitent. About a week after this, a minister, the Rev. 


















see what distress poor Joseph has brought upon 
himself by indulging this fault. He is crying as 
if his heart would break, and is probably running 
home to tell his mother what a trick the boys have 
played him. I don’t think it was right, though, 
for them to retaliate in this way, even though he 
had vexed them. I think it would have been a 
much better way to say to him, whenever he came 
to join their sports, ‘‘ Why Joseph, the old prov- 
erb says, ‘the more the merrier,’ but then we 
want them of the right sort, kind and true-heart- 
ed, and you know yon are fond of making trouble 
for us; so unless you mean to reform, we don’t want 
you.” Now, this said in a kind tone would shame 
him very much, and~do more good than to make 
him angry by pinning his character on his back. 
Beside, if we all had our true character pinned on 
our backs I rather think we shouldn’t cut a much 
better figure than Joseph does, and we should be 
in as great a hurry to run home too! We should 
see selfishness in large letters on some little boy’s 
jacket, and pride or vanity on the shawl of some 
little girl. Oh how deceived we should find we 
had been with regard to our friends. But though 
they might have hidden their true character from 
us, there is One whocan read their inmost thoughts, 
and his good opinion of us is of more consequence 


than that of any earthly friend. Let us all remem- 
ber that. H 








NARRATIVE. 








MARY MAYWOOD.—[ Concluded.} 
HOW MARY WAS BROUGHT TO CHRIST. 
One afternoon, while I was sitting in the parlor 
conversing with Mrs. Wilson, Mary came in. 
Mrs. Wilson immediately observed to Mary, that 
I wished to have some conversation with her, and 
then left the room. * 
I asked Mary to set down, and then remarked, 
‘* That I felt a deep interest in every soul brought 
under the influence of sanctifying grace; but I 
was constrained to look with intenser interest upon 
the washed and sanctified servant; inasmuch as 
those in that station were so frequently unmindful 
of their soul’s best interest. That the purpose for 
which I wished to converse with her, therefore, 


My mother was a widow. 


became necessary for me to go out to service. 
We lived in the country, and there, as you know, 
those who work in different families are regarded 
as help, rather than as servants. 

I resided with a number of families, but staid at 
no place any length of time. My besetting sin 
was pride. I had embraced the absurd idea that 
f was handsome and uncommonly smart. I there- 
fore considered myself far superior to ordinary 
girls, and expected to be treated in every family 
as a companion of the lady of the house. I thus 
got altogether above my business, and was ready 
to kindle into a passion the moment any unplea- 
sant work was put upon me, or I did not receive 
all the attention I thought myself entitled to. 
Few families, of course, wanted such help, and I 
soon lost my place. Or, if the family could put 
up with my sulky and pouting moods, I soon be- 
came exasperated with some occurrence and left 
them of my Own accord. 

After leaving a placeg where I had been at ser- 
vice, I never thought of seeking another until 
compelled to by absolute want. I used to go to 
my mother’s, and stay, till having expended all 
my little earnings in some finery, or extravagant 
article of dress, I was forced to make another ex- 
periment at service. While running this course 
of folly, ‘‘ walking in a vain shadow, and disquiet- 
ing myself in vain,” I entered Mr. Wilson’s fami- 
ly, who were then residing in the neighborhood of 
my mother. I had not been with them more than 
a week, before I became dissatisfied, and deter- 
mined to leave them. I was ordered to roast a 
loin of veal. I placed it at the fire, and thought I 
would make an effort to have it done in sucha 
way that I should be commended for my superior 
skill. But in a short time the sound of a drum 
caught my ear. It was a general muster. I 
could not refrain from going out to see the parade: 
and I had the vanity to suppose that my own per- 
son might thus attract the notice of some admiring 
eye. looked and loitered, till the veal was en- 
tirely forgotten.—When I returned I found it al- 
most completely spoiled. My inattention drew a 
sharp and irritating reproof upon me at dinner 
from Mr. Wilson. This was enough.—No matter 
whether innocent or guilty, I could not bear being 
found the least fault with. My temper was imme- 
diately up. My pride had been deeply wounded. 
I went directly to my chamber, put on my hat and 
collected my things together, determined to leave 
the house that very hour, thereby showing a pro- 
per spirit of resentment. But upon examination I 
found that I had several articles of dress in the 
wash which I could not well carry with me. I 
therefore, upon a second thought, concluded that 
I would stay until the next morning. 

The next morning Mr. Wilson left home to be 
absent several weeks. Immediately after his de- 








was to learn the manner in which her mind had 
been enlightened by divine truth.” 


Having a large| Mr. I y, cal 
family, and being in straitened circumstances, it|to Mr. Wilson’s and upon their earnest solicitation 
consented to spend a few weeks with them. The 
first evening after his arrival I witnessed what I 





, being a connexion of the family, came 


never had before—family prayer. The families 
with whom I had lived had been wordly people, 
and my mother, though a kind and clever woman, 
was herself a stranger to all sense of religion. | 
do not know that I ever saw a Bible in the house 
after I was old enough to read or understand it, 
and although [ sometimes went to church, I never 
thought of attending towhat was said. Mr. I ’s 
prayer was very solemn, but most likely I should 
not have attended to it had he not besought the 
blessing of God upon the absent head of the fami- 
ly. I cherished so much resentment toward Mr. 
Wilson, I could not bear to have him prayed for. 
But my attention was soon drawn ta another topic. 
In language the most devout, solemn and affect- 
ing, Mr. | implored God to pour down his 
blessing upon the domestics of this household, to 
enlighten their minds, sanctify their hearts and 
make them servants of Christ, and sons and 
daughters of Jehovah. I marked and remembered 
these words. They produced the first serious 
impression I ever felt. I had very imperfect 
notions of the character of God, and was extreme- 
ly ignorant of every thing contained in the Scrip- 
tures. The prayer of this man of God was still in 
my mind. Is it possible, thought I, that this 
stranger takes any interest in me? And yet how 
fervently he besought God to bless me. This 
dwelt upon my mind for some time, but at length 
I fell asleep. In the morning the impression was 
entirely gone. 

Family worship, however, was now sect up and 
never omitted. In the evening Mr. I usually 
read a chapter, and made such practical remarks 
as he thought would be useful. For several eve- 
nings he selected such portions as led him to dwell 
upon the character, attributes, and government of / 
God. My mind haa become partially enlightened, © 
and my heart somewhat affected by these plain, || 
familiar remarks, for he spoke in a way that 
rivetted my attention. When alone, I at times 
trembled to think that a pure and holy God, was « 
continually looking upon all my doings. 

One Wednesday evening, after he had been 
with us about a week,—I never shall forget that | 
evening—Mr. I read a part of the second » 
chapter of Romans, and in his remarks he spoke . 
chiefly of the purity, excellence, and strictness of { 
the divine law—the impossibility of our keeping it 
wholly—and the awful curse that must fall upon | 
every one that does not keep it. After having 
concluded his remarks, he “presented to me and 
each of the other servants a Bible, observing that 
he had a number for distribution to those who | 
were willing-to receive the word of life—and that || 
in each of the books he had given us he had turn- 
ed down leaves and marked passages that related || 




















parture, Mrs. Wilson came down into the kitchen. 


to the subject of which he had been speaking—and | 
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would show he had been declarlag to us the word | 


of God. He hoped before we slept, we would 
look over those passages, and seriously consider 
how we stood in relation to God—how it would be 
with us, if, before the morning light, we opened | 
our: eyes in eternity. When he put the | 
volume into my hands he said, 

‘‘ Mary, you will here read of a Mary who chose | 
that better part which could not be taken from her, | 
May God lead you to choose that part. Be well 
assured that this book is your best friend, It will 
teach you how to live, and how todie. Your 
eternity hangs upon the counsels it contains.” 

With these words, he kneeled down to offer up 
the devotions of the family; and among those for 
whom he petitioned the rich communications of 
divine grace, were the persons who had just been 
furnished with a copy of the word of life. I was 
deeply affected. 1 immediately retired to my 
room and read the passages marked in my Bible. 
A new discovery was opened to my mind. In this 
mirror of divine truth I saw myself in an entire 
new light. I had ever before thought myself very 
good, and entitled to great consideration and re- 
gard. I now saw that I was the vilest of sinners. 
1 had broken every law of God, if not in act, yet 
in thought and intent. There appeared to me to 
be no way of escape. The wrath of an offended 
God seemed to kindle upon every page I read. 1 
went to bed, but found there was no rest, no peace 
for me—I never closed my eyes during that whole 
night. ‘The terrors of judgment and the indescri- 
bable horrors of a burning hell seemed to rise con- 
tinually before me. I left my bed in the morning 
exhausted by intense feeling, and filled with de- 
jection and despair. Still I was too proud to 
allow any one to know how my mind had been 
agitated; and during the day I tried to throw off 
my serious feelings, and convince myself that it 
was all delusion. I resolved that I would not 
again be present at family prayers, and according- 
ly the next evening feigned head-ache, as an ex- 
cuse to retire before the hour of devotion. But 
these expedients did not relieve my conscience 
from that burden of guilt which seemed bound to 
it as with cords. I still saw, still felt, that I had 
broken the law of God, and was under sentence 
of death. The ScripturesI had read, and the 
solemn words I had heard from Mr. I , seemed 
to dwell upon my mind as though they had been 
written there in letters of fire. I tried to forget 
them. I thought of the scenes of pleasure through 
which I had passed, and thus strove to beguile my 
thoughts into another train. But the remembrance 
of those scenes, no longer delighted me, they now 
appeared full of sin and covered with guilt. I 
tried to sleep, but it was in vain. The one all- 
absorbing thought was still in my mind, Iam a 
sinner against God, aud my feet are going down to 
te chambers of death. The course I had taken 
this very evening now appeared to me awfully 
wicked. I had been trying to flee from the Holy 
Spirit. I had resorted to prevarication, that I 
might avoid being present at that family altar 
where God first met me. The thought flashed 
upon my mind that by this last act of rebellion I 
had ruined my soul for ever. 

[ lay and thought of these things till my mind be- 
came wrought up to the highest pitch of excitement. 
The most horrid images seemed to glide before 
me, and IJ felt every instant as if I was making 
the dreadful plunge into the burning abyss. My 
mind continued in this state for a number of days, 
and during this period I at times fully believed 
that I should not live another hour. My health 
became seriously affected and I was obliged to 
take to my bed. 

I at length resolved to seek counsel of the Rev. 
Mr. I , and tell him of the misery into which 
he had plunged me. O! I shall never forget the 
interest that lit up his countenance when I made 
this communication. I concluded with telling him 
that I felt confident there was no hope for me; 
that I had sinned beyond the reach of mercy. In 
the most kind and affectionate manner he replied: 











tion, that Christ Jesus came into the world to save 
sinners. He then opened to my view the plan of 
salvation through infinite grace. He read to me 
a number of passages from the Bible like this, For 
by grace are ye saved through faith, and that not of 
yourselves, it is the gift of God. O! they were 
sweet passages, and while he read them, my bur- 
dened heart seemed to grow lighter. The way of 
salvation of which he spoke seemed entirely new. 
It appeared every way lovely, and exactly suited 
to my case. I felt that it was just what I needed. 
And I know not how it was, but before he had done 
speaking, a peace that passeth all understanding 
had gently and imperceptibly come over my soul, 
and my fears and griefs were well nigh gone. 
Being left alone, I began to think more deeply 
upon what I had heard. The more I reflected, 
the more I was struck with the beauty, excellence, 
and loveliness of this new way of salvation. It 
seemed so simple, so easy, so sweet to rest my 
naked soul upon the merits of a crucified Re- 
deemer—to commit myself into his hands, and de- 
pend upon his grace to enlighten my understand- 
ing, sanctify my heart, and guide my feet in the 
way of hiscommandments. I wondered that I had 
never before understood it. My Bible now became 
my constant companion, and I began to perceive 
the truth of Mr. I ’s remark—that ‘‘ it was my 
best friend.” When betrayed into passion, or 
neglect of duty, its heavenly precepts taught me 
to repent, and cast myself afresh upon the tender 
mercies of a covenant-keeping God. When suffer- 
ing ill treatment from others, my Bible told me of 
a more excellent way, than to return railing for rail- 
ing. And I soon found that I was much happier 
when I restrained my feelings, than when I gave. 
vent tothem. From my Bible I learnt the misery; 
of ignorance, the worth of time, and the sinfulness 
of an indolent life. I had no sooner begun to re- 
duce to practice what I had learnt, than I found 
my advantage in it. By rising early, and employ- 
ing my leisure hours in reading, I found I was 
much happier. Every thing seemed to go on bet- 
ter through the whole day. The family appeared 
better suited and inclined to be more indulgent. 
God has greatly blessed me in lifting up the light 
of his countenance upon me. I have lived to see 
Mr. and Mrs. Wilson both brought into the Re- 
deemer’s fold. I feel that we belong to the same 
family. I am happy in their service. Nothing 
would tempt me toleave them. I feel a delightful 
assurance that neither life nor death, nor things 
present, nor things to come, will ever separate us 
from each other, or from the love of Christ.” 








MORALITY. 





THE FIRST NIGHT OF THE YEAR. 
Translated from the German, for the Youth’s Companion. 


An old man stood at the window on the night of 
the new year. He cast a look of feeble despair 
on the eternal, ever-smiling skies, and on the still, 
pure, white earth, on which there was not one so 
joyless and sleepless as himself. For his grave 
stood near him; it was covered with the snows of 
age, not with the green of youth, and from his 
whole life, he had brought nothing but errors, 
sins, and disease--un enfeebled body, a wasted 
mind, a soul full of poison and an old age full of 
remorse. The fair days of his youth hovered like 








But his father and his youth were gone. He 
saw the ignes fatui dance in the bog, and go out 
and he said, ‘‘They are the days of my folly ” 
He saw a star fall from heaven, flashing in its fa] 
and quenched in night, and his bleeding heart 
said ‘‘ It is I;” and the serpent-tooth of remorse 
fastened yet more deeply upon his soul. 

Suddenly the hymn for the new year sounded 
from the castle, like the soft tones of a far off 
chant. It moved him—he looked round the hori- 
zon and over the broad earth, and thought of the 
friends of his youth, who were now happier and 
better than he; and he said, ‘‘ Alas! I might like 
you have slept peacefully on this first night of the 
year; I too might have been happy, beloved pa- 
rents, had I been guided by your counsels and 
wishes,” 

The hot tears fell from his cheeks upon the 
snow; hopelessly, despairingly he cried, ‘‘ Return 
fair days of my youth, return.” And his youth 
returned; for it was a frightful dream; only his 
faults were real. He thanked God that yet in his 
youth he could leave the dark paths of vice, and 
return to the sunny way which leads to the land of 
harvests. Return with him, young reader, if like 
him thou hast wandered! ‘This dream shall be 
hereafter thy judge; but if thou shalt mournfully 
exclaim, ‘‘ Come again, fair days of youth!” they 
will never come again. 


SES 
GETTING INTO DIFFICULTY. 


**Come, are you not going with me,” said Ellen 
impatiently to her little companion, as they came 
out of school? 

‘* T should like to go very much,” replied Julia, 
** but I know my mother would not like me to go 
without leave.” 

‘*O what a silly child; you are always so afraid 
of your mother! My mother would not let me go 
if she knew it, but I want to see Mary Weston a 
moment; and I mean to go just where I like; be- 
sides my mother doesn’t care much if I only get 
home to dinner.” 

‘* My mother does, and she always tells me to 
come home directly. and if I stay after sulivol, she 
will ask me where I have been.” 

** Well, but Julia, it is only a very little farther 
round by Mrs. Weston’s, and we wont’t stop a 
minute; I will just give my message. Besides 
your mother won’t know any thing about it unless 
you tell her.” 

**T wish I could go,” said Julia, following her 
companion slowly. ‘‘ Let me think if we go over 
the hill, it is such a little way, but no, Ellen, 
I will not go a step farther, and so good bye.” 
Here the little girls separated, Ellen saying, ‘‘ you 
are a foolish child; I wouldn’t mind my mother so, 
I am sure.”’. 

Julia stepped lightly along, wondering how Ellen 
could talk so. Ellen walked on, too, considering 
how she should excuse her late return home, and 
half afraid of realizing the stolen enjoyment she 
looked for from her walk. The day was very 
warm, and she quickened her step, and soon 
reached Mrs. Weston’s door, where she inquired 
for Mary. Her little friend soon made her ap- 
pearance, and received from Julia a pressing invi- 
tation to come and spend the next afternoon. 
Mary soon obtained leave from her indulgent 
mother, and the girls hastily parted, the one in 








spectres around him and recalled to him the bright 
morning when his father placed him at the entrance- 
way of life. On the right hand the sunny path 
of virtue led into a broad, peaceful land, full of 
light, and rich harvests, and fair angels; while on 
the left the way of vice. conducted to a gloomy 
cavern, full of ever-dropping poisons, of crawling 
serpents, and thick, damp fogs. Oh! the serpents 
hung on his breast, and the poison drops on his 
lips, and he knew now where he was. Distracted 
with unspeakable horror, he called out to heaven, 
**Give me back my youth! O father, place me 
again at the entrance-way that I may make another 
choice!” 














This is a faithful saying, aud worthy of all accepta- 


high spirits at her anticipated visit, the other 
planning excuses to hide that guilt she was every 
moment increasing. 

‘© O dear, I am so hot and tired,’’ said she, as 
she entered the parlor and threw herself into a 
chair, ‘‘ I do wish it wasn’t so hot.” 

‘¢ What is the matter Ellen,” said Mrs. Hale to 
her danghter; you look as if something very un- 
pleasant had happened, and complain of the heat. 
Why do you sit down with your bonnet and cape 
on, instead of doing anything to make yourself 
more comfortable? Our dinner is ready, so put 
away your things, and come to the table. Ellen 
reluctantly rose, slowly threw off her things, and 
giving her little brother a push, exclaimed, ‘‘ you 
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are always in the way; I wish you would move.” 

The truth was, Ellen was peevish and unhappy. 
She had disobeyed her mother, tired herself by a 
jong walk, and was very much afraid her disobe- 
dience would be discovered. She sat down at the 
table, silent and vexed. 

Just at this moment the clock struck, and Mrs. 
Hale said, ‘“‘I did not suppose it was so late; 
why, Ellen, how came you so late from school? 
[ hope you have not again been playing truant.” 

Ellen merely replied that it was very warm, and 
she could n’t walk any faster, and she wished she 
didn’t have to go away upto Mr. Bent’s to school. 
« Mary Weston,” said she, ‘‘ goes to Miss Gould’s, 
and it isn’t half so far from here; I do wish I 
could go there too.” 

Her mother made no reply then, but she knew 
that Mary Weston was not a proper companion 
for her daughter, and she wished silently to inter- 
est her in Julia Wells, who, though younger, was 
alovely, obedient child, and such a companion as 
would, she hoped, improve Ellen. Mrs. Hale 
deeply regretted the faults of her child, but shrunk 
from imposing that early restraint which children 
need. She had been herself intending the next 
day, which was a holiday, to go into a neighbor- 
ing town, and pass the afternoon with a friend, 
taking Ellen with her. This plan she had not 
mentioned to the children, but had invited Julia 
and her mother to accompany them in a carriage, 
and the other children were to go with their elder 
sister in a carryall. 

The afternoon passed away most uncomfortably 
topoor Ellen. She returned home from school 
even more wretched than she went. She little 
thought, however, of the plan her kind mother had 
formed for:her enjoyment, as she supposed. She 
knew her mother expected to be absent, and only 
wished that the hour would arrive for her depar- 
ture, that Mary might be her visiter for the after- 
noon without her mother’s knowledge. 

“Well, Julia, my dear,” said Mrs. Wells, as 
they sat down to tea, ‘‘there is a fine treat in 
sore for you to-morrow. Can you guess what it is?” 

“OQ, what is it??? said Juha, with a bright and 
sparkling eye, and ahappysmile. ‘‘ Let me think; 
perhaps you are going to take me to the green- 
house, for you said you would; and perhaps we 
ae going to Boston to see my Aunt, and perhaps— 
Olcan’t guess; dotell me.” 

“It is neither of these, my dear. It is some- 
thing you will like quite as well. Mrs. Hale has 
dered to take us to Woodland Hill to-morrow, to 
send the afternoon with her friends there.” 

Julia was overjoyed. Her father had died a 
fw years before, and left his wife only enough for 
the support of herself and his only child with econo- 
ny. Mrs. Wells was a judicious though a fond 
mother, and a benevolent and active Christian. 
She devoted herself to her daughter’s improve- 
ment, and, in making her active and useful, knew 
the was promoting her happiness. She could but 
wldom spare either time or money in giving Julia 
those enjoyments which so many children have till 
they lose ‘all their worth, and to her a ride in a 
tttriage, and a visit like the one anticipated, were 
wwelties which wero of great importance. She 
could hardly sleep that night, and awoke early in 

the morning, rejoicing in a clear blue sky, a 
bright sunshine, and the singing of the birds, and 
impatient for school hours, that she might talk of 
good times they should have on her way to 

«hool with Ellen.” She ate her breakfast, chat- 

ng with her mother, and put her room in order, 

‘ranged her little basket which held her work, 

ptt her books and papers all in order in her drawer 

mher mother’s table, and then laid all the things 

“e wished to wear ready on the shelf, that she 

night the sooner be fixed for her ride when she 

fame home from school. 
ow different were Ellen’s feelings! When 

“Y were all assembled around the cheerful 
reakfast table, Mrs. Hale said, ‘‘ Well, children, 

ay promises to be very pleasant, and I am very 


for T am going to take you all to Woodland 
ll, this afternoon,”” ‘ 












**O, I am so glad,” said George, ‘‘for we shall 
see that beautiful pond; and Mary you know you 
have been longing to go this great while.” 

** And I,” said Susan, ‘‘ can see how Emma 
has arranged those shells her brother brought her, 
and then fix mine so, too.” 

All but Ellen were happy and animated with the 
plan their kind mother had formed. Ellen was 
silent. ‘I cannot go,” thought she, ‘‘ because 
Mary Weston is coming here, and my mother will 
know I have deceived her if I tell her. What 
shall I do?” ; 

While musing on an excuse, her mother said— 
‘* Well, Ellen, don’t you like my plan?” ‘“‘ Yes, 
mama, I do very much—but—but I[ can’t go very 
well.” 

‘* Why not,”’ said her mother, surprised. Are 
you sick, or do you wish to go any where else?”’ 

‘* No, mamma, but—I—I must write my exer- 
cise this afternoon.” 

Ellen felt confused and guilty, and her mother 
plainly perceived that something was wrong; but 
she thought it would be best to see her alone. 
So she gradually turned the conversation to other 
subjects. A short time afterwards she asked 
Ellen to go with her, a few minutes; and she went 
up to her own room,—Ellen following her. 

«* Now, Ellen,” said she kindly to her, ‘‘ it is 
very plain that you have done something wrong,— 
you feel guilty and unhappy. Now the best thing 
you can do, is honestly and frankly to tell me all 
about it. You may do just as you please, but I 
am sure that confessing your fault, fully and freely, 
is the only way to make you happy again.” 

Ellen was touched by her mother’s kindness, 
and overwhelmed with a sense of her guilt, in diso- 
beying and deceiving so kinda mother. She fully 
confessed her fault, and firmly resolved never- to 
commit such a sin again.—[ Dialogue Stories. 
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MINISTERIAL FIDELITY. 

Furnished by a Pastor for the Pastor's Journal. 
A clergyman of New-Engiand was called, in 
Providence, to visit a young man who was appa- 
rently drawing near to death. A few moment’s 
conversation convinced him, that the sick man was 
resting all his hopes for eternity, on the pernicious 
doctrine of universal salvation. Seeing the low 
state of bodily strength, he feared that a faithful 
exposure of his error, and an endeavor to lead him 
in the way of salvation might create more excite- 
ment of mind, than the feeble body would be able 
to bear. He therefore made him a short visit, 
prayed with him, and left him; but when he had 
gone his way, his conscience told him he had not 
done his duty. There was a soul before him 
about to go into eternity, building his hopes of 
immortality on a false foundation, and he had fail- 
ed to warn him of his awful danger. He could 
neither sleep nor rest. Early the next day he 
repaired to the chamber of disease, and plainly and 
affectionately told him what he thought of his spir- 
itual state, and what he must doto be saved, The 
young man was enraged, and accused him of a 
want of charity and feeling for adying man. But, 
notwithstanding this thankless return, God gave 
him peace in his own soul and he could now look 
to him, by prayer, for a blessing on his faithful 
endeavors. On repeating his visit, to his great 
satisfaction, the young man had renounced his 
error, was under deep conviction of sin, and 
anxiously inquired for the way of salvation. These 
visits were repeated, at his sincere request, and 
before he died, he expressed a joyful hope in the 
Saviour, and his cordial thanksgiving to him, 
whom he now acknowledged as his pastor; and 
gave as good evidence, as could be expected on a 

dying bed, of having passed from death unto life. 
In another instance he found a young man dan- 
gerously ill. He took the parents aside, told 
them his apprehensions, and that it was his duty 
to deal plainly with their son, and warn him to pre- 
pare for death. They with others of the family, 
begged he would not do it, because they feared 











it would exceedingly distress him, to be told he 
could not live. The Pastor yielded, and left 
them; but as in the other case he could neither 
rest nor sleep. He made it a subject of prayer, 
and visited them again; he told the parents he 
had come to do his duty. They interposed their 
entreaties. He replied, I am a minister of the 
Gospel,—I am set to-watch for souls, as one who 
must give an account. How can I give my ac- 
count in this case, unless I do my duty to your 
dying son? I have prayed over it, and I must do 
it. The parents yielded. He went in and con- 
versed with the young man. He unburdened his 
own mind by that plain warning and affectionate 
instruction which the case demanded. The result 
was, that before the young man died, he gave 
pleasing evidence of a good hope in Jesus Christ, 
and united with his parents and friends in their 
hearty thanks for his fidelity. 

The above facts are in the history of my vener- 
ated predecessor and late colleague. 
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A MOTHER’S INFLUENCE, 

Let those who sustain the interesting relation of 
mothers, learn from the following narration the 
fearful nature of their responsibilities in regard to 
the influence which they exert upon the young 
immortals committed to their care. 

A young man who was about to commence the 
practice of law, located himself in a flourishing vil- 
lage in western New-York. Well read in his 
profession, and attentive to the duties of his calling, 
he soon gained the confidence of the community 
around him; business accumulated upon his hands 
and he seemed to be fast rising to distinction. All 
at once, however, a change was visible in the man, 
and a cloud seemed to be hanging upon his pros- 
pects—and what was the matter? There was a 
store in the place where alcohol was sold, and as 


-|he was a single man, he used to spend much of 


his time in that store, where he found congenial 
company, and where he was allowed to help him- 
self to the kind of beverage which best suited his 
taste—The secret is now told. He became a 
slave to his appetite for rum, and was advancing 
with rapid strides in the downward road to ruin, 
His business was neglected, and as a consequence 
he forfeited the patronage which had hitherto sus- 
tainedhim. The property he had accumulated was 
soon squandered, and he went on from one step to 
another, until he gave up his business altogether, 
abandoned himself to his cups, and became a 
street vagabond, sometimes found in the greceries, 
and sometimes in the gutter, but every where dis- 
gusting in his personal appearance, and bearing 
about him the marks of the degraded inebriate. 
The muscles of his right hand refused to perform 
their office, and it hung useless by his side. 

But during the whole of his downward course, 
he had a friend, (a brother member of the bar,) 
who was assiduous in his endeavors to win him 
back to the path of sobriety and usefulness from 
which he had strayed. On one occasion, after he 
had been reeling about the streets for a week, he 
came crawling into the office of this friend, in that 
state of lassitude and utter prostration of all the 
physical powers, which is peculiar to the inebriate 
who is just coming out of a long protracted fit of 
drunkenness—the animal system having been run 
down, while there scarcely remained vital energy 
enough in it unspent, to enable it to recover itself 
from the prostration. Just in this state—a state 
in which a man always groans under the burden of 
life—he bent his faltering footsteps to the office of 
his friend, gained the threshhold, entered and sat 
languidly down. This was an opportunity which 
was eagerly embraced to remind him of the 
wretchedness of his condition, and exhort him to a 
reform. He acknowledged that he was a degra- 
ded, miserable being—nay, the depth of his degra-~ 
dation was the argument he used against making 
any effort at reform. He said he was too far gone 
even to think of recovering himself from the state 
of degradation to which he was reduced. He 
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Youth’s Companion, 

















talked freely of the miseries of his condition, and, 
said he, ‘‘ yesterday” (which was the Sabbath) as 
I was alone, I began to think of my wretchedness, 
and as I despaired of ever being reformed, it ap- 
peared to me that death would be preferable to 
life, and I was just an the point of committing the 
fatal deed, which would have closed up my mortal 
career, when a recollection of the early religious 
instructions of my mother rushed upon my mind, and 
diverted me from my purpose. — 

Through the urgent solicitations of that faithful 
friend, he came toa solemn resolution, that he 
would never drink a drop of intoxicating liquor 
from that hour, and consented that his resolution 
should be communicated to his father at the east, 
with the request-that he would furnish him the 
means of recommencing the practice of the law. 
That resolution he kept, the means were furnished, 
he regained the confidence of the community, be- 
came highly respected and beloved, and soon 
found himself in possession of a competence. He 
is now an interesting man and useful citizen, still 
faithful to his purpose. ~ 

The above account we received from the lips of 
the individual alluded to as having been intrumental 
in bringing about the auspicious result, | And 
what a lesson does it teach us in regard to the ex- 
tent of a mother’s influence! That mother who is 
faithful to her trust, embraces every opportunity 
to exert a religious influence upon the susceptible 
minds of her little ones, and it is ar influence 
which clings to them like their existence, shielding 
them in the hour of temptation; and if ever the 
stray from the paths of virtue, as a silken cord it 
gently draws them back. Lost indeed, beyond 
all hope of recovery, must be the man who can 
break entirely away from it—who is never checked 
in his career of crime by a recollection of the soft, 
persuasive accents of a mother’s monitory voice. 
And if such be the extent of a mother’s influence, 
how momentous must be her responsibilities. 

Buffalo Spectator. 
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ON TILE DEATH OF REV. DR. PAYSON. 


A servant of the living God is dead !— 
His errand hath been well, and early done, 
And early hath he gone to his reward. 
He shall come no more forth, but to his sleep 
Uath silently laid down, and so shall rest. 
Would ye bewail our brother? He hath gone 
To Abraham’s bosom. He shall no more thirst, 
Nor hunger, but forever in the eye, 
Holy and meek, of Jesus, he may look, 
Unchided, and untempted, and unstain’d. 
Would ye bewail our brother? He hath gone 
To sit down with the prophets by the clear 
And chrystal waters; + hath gone to list 
Isaiah’s harp and David’s, and to walk 
With Enoch and Elijah, and the host 
Of the just men made perfect. He shall bow 
At Gabriel’s Hallelujah, and unfold 
The scroll of the Apocalypse with John, 
And talk of Christ with Mary, and go back 
To the last supper, and the garden prayer 
With the belov’d disciple. He shall hear 
The story of the Incarnation told 
By Simeon, and the ‘Triune mystery 
Burning upon the fervent lips of Paul, 
He shall have wings of glory, and shall soar 
To the remoter firmaments, and read 
The order and the harmony of stars; 
And in the might of knowledge, he shall bow 
In the deep pauses of Archangel harps, 
And humble, as the Seraphim, shall ery— 
W ho by his searching finds thee out, On Gop! 
Is it so good to die! and shall we mourn 
That he is taken early to his rest !— 
Tell me! Oh mourner for the man of God! 
Shall we bewail our brother, that he died! 
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Roy. 


regular rounds. His name was Ned of the Todden, 

and I have just heard a tale which has thrilled every 

nerve in me from head to foot. He lived with his 

mother, and there was no other in the family; it is 
remarked that idiots are always particularly beloved 
by their mothers, doubtless because they always con- 
tinue in a state as helpless and dependent as infancy. 
This poor fellow, in return was equally fond of his 
mother; love towards her was the only feeling which 
he was capable of, and that feeling was proportion- 
ately strong. The mother fell sick anddied: of death, 
poor wretch, he knew nothing; and it was in vain to 
hope to make him comprehend it. He would not 
suffer them to bury her, and they were obliged to put 
her into tHe coffin unknown to him, and carry her to 
the grave when, as they imagined, he had been de- 
coyed away to a distance. ed of the 'Todden, how- 
ever, suspected that something was designed, watched 
them secretly, and as soon as it was dark, opened the 
grave, took out the body and carried it home. Some 
of the neighbors compassionately went into the cot- 
tage to look after him; they found the dead body 
seated in her own place in the chimney corner, a large 
fire blazing which he had made to warm her, and the 
idiot son with a large dish of pap offering to feed her. 
‘Eat mother!” he was saying, ‘‘ you used to like it!” 
Presently wondering at her silence, he looked at the 
face of the corpse, took the dead hand to feel it, and 
pope Why d’ye look so pale, mother? why be you 
so cold.” 





Prayer answered in behalf of two Orphan Boys. 


The following anecdote was related by the Rev. 
John Todd, in an address delivered on the 4th of 
July, at Granby, Ms. Two little boys by the name 
of Ford, aud natives of Boston, when mere infants, 
were deprived of their parents, and every other friend 
except a grandmother. She, though old and poor, con- 
trived to support them, till they were, the one eight 
and the other ten years old. ‘Unable to do it longer, 
she procured them each a place in the town of Gro- 
ton, where Mr. 'T. was formerly settled. Soon after 
they went to Groton, and while strangers there, the 
good old grandmother herself died. One Sabbath 
morning as Mr. T.. was going into the ehurch, a note 
was passed to him from these little boys, with a re- 
quest that he would read it. At first he was at a loss 
what to do with it, the language was so simple, and 
every thing about it seemed so strange. This sim- 
plicity, and the artless sincority of the boys, so affect- 
ed him, that upon a second thought he resolved to 
read it, which he.accordingly did. It was as follows: 
‘< Thomas and John have lost their old grandmother, 
and now they haven’t any friend left, and they want 
the people of God here to pray for them.” 
The effect of such a note from such a source, was 
like an electric shock. A general burst of feeling en- 
sued in the congregation, and if ever. prayer was 
offered, it was on that occasion, for those orphan and 
friendless boys. Nor were these prayers in vain; for 
Christ became their friend, and God their reconciled 
Father. Just six months from that day Mr. T. had 
the pleasure of admitting the boys to the communion 


fession. 





Is there a Hell? 


the Universalists. 


striking and singular. 


b 
Wood.” 


innocent children?” 

‘<'They went to heaven,” replied the father. 

‘¢ What became of the wicked old uncle!” 

‘“¢ He went to heaven too.” 

“< Won’t he kill them again, father,” said the boy. 





Fire. 


civility, annoyed Omar by the terms he used. 
however, bore them with patience. 
was present and listened without sayin 
Finding that his friend’s tongue grey 
Omar began to retort—whereupon 
his back and withdrew. Disturbed at th 
followed him and said, “ Prophet of God 


table in his church, where they still honor their pro- 


A pious minister of respectable talents, now in the 
Methodist connexion, was formerly a preacher among 
The incident which led him 
seriously to examine the grounds of that doctrine is 
He was amusing his little son 
telling him the story of the “Children in the 
The boy asked, “‘ what became of the little 


When fire is in a room, and thou art striving to 
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—Omar, 
€ prophet 
& & word, 
rew intolerable 
e prophet turned 
Is, Omar 
i wherefore. 
me, did yoy 
reply to him 
et answered 
to that man’s 
ach of whom 


th 


when this man was pouring abuse upon 
remain quiet, and as soon as I began to 
why did you turn away?” The proph 
thus: ‘‘ As long as you listened patiently 
outrageous speech, angels were by you, e 
made him ten replies; but the moment you began t 
reply to him yourself, the angels disappeared at one 4 
and left you alone with him.”— Asiatic Journal, * 





Happy Death of a Child. 

Extract from the journal of Rev. E. Frey, one of 
the missionaries of the Ohie Baptist Convention, 

** Monday, August 10th, I attended the funeral of 
brother North’s little child, aged seven years. A few 
hours before her death, she said to her father 
‘Father, can you do any thing more for me? Hor 
father replied, ‘no, my child, I cannot.’ The child 
said, ‘I thought you could not; I am willing to die: 
I want to be with Jesus,’—then reached her hand to 
her father and said, ‘ Farewell, father; I am going to 
Jesus!” She then called her mother and _brotheys 
and sisters to the bed and bid them all farewell, ex. 
horted them all to seek Jesus, that they might all meet 
in the heaven of rest. She then called her little 
schoolmates to the bed, and said, ‘I can go with you 
to school no more—I am going to die, and be with 
the Lord forever; will you prepare to meet me there? 
then bade them all farewell. A few hours after she 
said to her mother, ‘ Mother, do you want me” The 
mother said, ‘I do.? The child said, ‘ Jesus wants 
me, and I must go to him.’ She then laid her hand 
on her breast, and said, ‘I am going,’ and that instant 
her ransomed spirit took its flight to the realms cf 
everlasting day. ‘The next week I attended the fune- 
ral of her brother, in the fourth year of his age. We 
have reason to think they are both praising God in 
these realins of glory.”°—Cross and Journal. 





Filial Impiety,. 

How detestable must this vice have appeared in 
the eye of Solomon, when he thus denounced it: 
‘*The eye that mocketh at his father, and despisethto 
obey his mother, the ravens of the valley sha pick it 
out, and the young eagles shall eat it!” It is, we 
believe, pretty sure in the order of Providence, that 
ungrateful children, in some way or other, are pu 
ished for their wickedness. ‘Time returns the poison- 
ed chalice of ingratitude and disobedience to their 
own lips: then the shades of their injured sires rise to 
their imaginations, and their present bitterness is in- 
creased by the painful reflection, that what they, with 
coldness of heart, meted to their own parents, is now 
meted to them by their own unfeeling offspring. 





A Little Boy’s Charity-Box. 


George had a compassionate heart, he took alively 
interest in every effort to alleviate the sorrows of 
men. Especially was he interested in the cause 0 
seamen. After attending a Bethel meeting, and lit 
tening to a rehearsal of the sailor’s wants, he was 
deeply affected. He longed to help them, though he 
had no means of his own, yet he resolved to do some 
thing. He went home, and made a little box, which 
he denominated “the Seamen’s box.” His weekly 
spending money he'placed in this sacred deposit. 
opening the box after his decease, it was found 10 
contain five dollars, which sum is’ most cheerfully 
devoted to the interest of the ‘ Seamen’s Friend 
Society.” 





Perseverance. 
A person who suspected that a minister of his ac 
quaintance was not sufficiently Calvinistic, went (0 
him and said, “Sir, I am told that you are agalls 
the perseverance of the saints.” ‘ Not I, indeed, 








uell it, open not the door, lest the air, rushing in, 
feed the fierce flame, and it baffle all thine endeavors. 
Keep the room close, and then thou shalt more easily 
smother the fire. 
Thus it is with corruption. Keep it close in the 
heart, and endeavor to stifle it there: but if once thou 




















lettest it break forth into words,—thine anger, thy 
malice, thy discontent, thy love of the world, thy self- 





VARIETY. 





Affecting Story of an Idiot. 


From the interesting letters of Espirella, just pub- 
ong 
time ago there was in these parts a poor idiot, who, 


lished by Dearborn, we make this extract :—‘ A 


conceit,—thou lettest in the wind on the fire of cor- 
ruption, and who shall quench it?—Emblems. 





Beautiful Apologue. 
The virtue of Patience under Wrong.—A dispute 


answered he, “it is the perseverance of sinners thi 
I oppose.” ‘ But that is not ¢ satisfactory answe 
sir. Do you think that a child of God cannot! 
very low, and yetbe restored?” He replied, ‘I thi 


it will be very dangerous to make the experiment. 
London Baptist Magaziue, 181! 





Economy 
Is the parent of integrity, of liberty and ease," 
beauteous sister of temperance, of cheerfulness, ® 
health; and Profusiveness is a cruel and crafty 
mon, that gradually involves her followers '” depe 
dence and debt, that is, fetters, them with terrors" 











being quite harmless, was permitted to wander whither 
he would, and receive charity at every house in his 


one day arose between Omar, son of Kattah, and one 
of his friends, 


The latter exceeding the bounds of 


enter into their souls.—Adventure. 
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